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great as might be expected, for the desire may be lost after repeated
frustrations. Perhaps, too, such frustration is no more detrimental
to the baby than that which results from the painful outcome of
motor activity, such as picking up a hot coal or getting in the way
of adults.
Certain aspects of cradling are obviously useful. The cradle board
and the thick swaddling provide a measure of protection against
harmful insects and snakes. The heavy canopy, which may be raised
or lowered slightly, guards the child's eyes against direct rays of the
bright sun out of doors; and if, when the mother is traveling on
horseback with her baby, the horse should buck or shy and the baby
be dropped, the bow provides excellent insurance against head in-
jury. After the child has begun to creep it can be put in the cradle
to protect it from getting too close to the fire during occasional mo-
ments when all other persons may be out of the hogan. In a crowded
hogan where toddlers and older children may be scuffling about, the
baby is probably safer in his cradle than on a sheepskin on the floor
as the other children sleep.
The cradle is usually placed in an upright position after the child
has been nursed. White pediatricians have suggested that this habit
may help the baby in digesting his food, much as being held upright
helps the white baby to **bubble."
In addition, there are important psychological advantages to cra-
dling. Birth must be an unpleasant experience to the child as well
as to the mother. The warmth and complete security of the womb
are exchanged for the irregularities of food, alterations in tempera-
ture, and other unpredictables of the external world. The abruptness
of this transition tends to be cushioned by the cradle. The cradle,
like the womb, is a place where movement is restricted, where sup-
port is always present, and where changes resulting from movement
or from temperature fluctuations are minimized in their effect.
Likewise, the cradle permits babies who could not otherwise sit up
unaided to assume for long periods a position other than that of
lying down, out of touch with what is going on around them. When
the weather is warm or mild, and the family is lounging or eating
under the trees outside, for instance, the cradle is usually propped
against a tree. This means that the child's face and eyes are on about
the same level as those of the adults who are sitting near him. In
this, as in several other ways, the Navaho child from the very begin-